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7E ARE fighting again for human freedom and especially for the future of our children in a free world. 
Children must be safeguarded—and they can be safeguarded—in the midst of this total war so that 
they can live and’share in that future.—A Children’s Charter in Wartime. 
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Safeguarding Young Workers in Wartime Agriculture 


Report of Conference on Supervision and Employment Conditions for 
Young Workers in Wartime Agriculture, June 18-19, 1942 


NotrE.—In view of the development of various pro- 
jects for young people to live and work in groups as 
one means of helping to meet farm labor shortages 
due to war conditions, a conference on supervision and 
employment conditions for young workers in wartime 
agriculture was called by the Children’s Bureau on 
June 18-19, 1942. The conference was made up of 
representatives of agencies, government and private, 
interested in agricultural production and in the employ- 
ment conditions and education of young people, and of 
representatives of youth-serving agencies with experi- 
ence in conducting educational and recreational activ- 
ities for young people of high-school age. 

The conclusions of the conference are presented in 
the following statement, which represents the contri- 
bution of agencies experienced in work with groups 
of young people as well as of those familiar with 
employment needs and problems. It was prepared by 
the conference as its statement of standards for the 
recruitment, placement, and supervision of youth under 
18 years of age as an emergency farm-labor force 
during the war. It is directed especially toward those 
who work or live in groups. 

The conference developed this statement with the 
idea that it world be used in conjuction with Policies 
on Recruitment of Young Workers for Wartime Agri- 
culture, prepared in cooperation with the United States 
Office of Education, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and the United States Employment Service 
and issued by the Children’s Bureau in March 1942. 


SumMMARY OF PriIncieLes ACCEPTED 


The present widespread use of nonfarm 
youth as emergency workers in wartime agri- 
culture makes advisable the establishment of 
certain basic principles and standards for their 
employment. Such principles and standards 
are necessary to insure that these young work- 
ers will be adequately safeguarded and at the 
same time make the most efficient contribution 
possible to production. They are especially 
important also because of the existence of long- 
recognized child-labor abuses in some types of 
agricultural work. 

Community programs for the recruitment 
and employment of young persons under 18 
years of age in agriculture should be under- 
taken only to fill definite and known needs and 
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only when experienced workers of proper age 
and capacity are not available. Such pro- 
grams should include: 


(1) Acceptance by State and local committees, 
representing public and private agencies interested in 
youth and in farm production, of responsibility for 
developing programs and carrying out standards for 
the protection of young workers. Executive authority 
should be delegated to designated agencies or persons, 
with the assistance of qualified staff. 

(2) Age limitations as follows: A minimum of 14 
years for hired farm labor; 16 years if the worker is 
placed to live away from his family. 

(3) Protection of educational opportunity for youth 
attending school by (a) employing pupils of 16 and 
17 years during school hours, only if no older workers 
are available; (b) limiting employment of pupils 14 
and 15 years to work during vacation or outside school 
hours, with no release from school or modification of 
school programs unless the need can be met in no 
other practicable way. 

(4) Precautionary measures before placement, par- 
ticularly for those who will live away from their 
families: Written parental consent, documentary evi- 
dence of age, physical examination, and appropriate 
immunizations. 

(5) Measures to promote morale and general wel- 
fare: (a) Suitable placement of individuals selected ; 
(b) preparation for work; (c) adequate supervision 
of the young persons while at work and, where they 
are living away from their families, supervision of 
camp life or other living arrangements, and provision 
for recreational activities and community relation- 
ships, including church contacts. 

(6) Protection of health and safety by (a) adequate 
sanitary facilities; (b) good living conditions and 
adequate diet for workers placed in camps or farm 
homes; (¢c) availability of medical and hospital serv- 
ices; (d) protection against accidents; (e) payment 
of expenses in case of injury; (f) safe transportation 
to and from work. 

(7) Good working conditions, including: (a) Wages 
not less than those paid to older workers for com- 
parable work; (0) hours for minors under 18 not 
more than 8 a day (6-hour day is desirable for chil- 
dren of 14 and 15), and not more than 6 days a week 
(except for morning and evening chores on the seventh 
day by young persons doing work of a general farm 
hand); (¢) provision for rest and lunch periods; (d) 
work at a distance from home or living quarters that 
will require absence for work of not more than 10 
hours daily. 
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(8) Full compliance with State and Federal child- 
labor laws and State compulsory school-attendance 
laws, as well as with the statement, Policies on Re- 
cruitment of Young Workers for Wartime Agriculture, 
prepared by the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, and approved by the 
United States Office of Education, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and the United States 
Employment Service. 


Prorection oF YouNG Workers IN WARTIME 
AGRICULTURE Is NEEDED 


As this year’s crops mature, many school 
youth not previously employed in agriculture 
are being called upon to serve as emergency 
workers on farms. The demand for these 
young workers is based upon the need for in- 
creasing farm production in wartime as well 
as the need for obtaining supplementary labor 
to take the place of workers going into the 
armed forces and into war industries, and of 
those in certain areas unable to leave for farm 
work elsewhere because of transportation 
difficulties. 

The work for which young people are being 
recruited is of two main types. The more im- 
portant type, in terms of the number of 
workers employed, is the seasonal harvesting 
of fruits, vegetables, and other crops, which 
requires large groups of workers over a short 
period and to a limited extent may necessitate 
the bringing together of workers to live in 
camps. The other main type is general farm 
work, which often requires that young workers 
live on individual farms. 

Although the actual need for young workers 
in agriculture is not widespread at present, it 
is likely to increase as the war continues and 
existing labor reserves diminish. For youth 
who are to be employed on farms the safe- 
guarding of their working and living condi- 
tions is essential both for full production and 
for the well-being of the young people con- 
cerned. Such safeguards are especially impor- 
tant because of the existence of long-recognized 
child-labor abuses in some types of agri- 
cultural work, where very young children as 
well as older youth have been employed at the 
expense of their education, health, and welfare. 
Such conditions are detrimental to the devel- 
opment of sound manpower and should be elim- 
inated. Every effort should be made to pre- 
vent comparable abuses from occurring in any 
employment of young people recruited to meet 
new wartime needs. 

Plans for the wise use of young workers 
between 14 and 18 years of age to meet emer- 
gencies in wartime agriculture must be based on 
consideration of all available sources of labor. 
Young persons of these ages should not be asked 
to take farm jobs until it is clearly demon- 


strated that experienced workers of proper age 
and capacity who depend upon agricultural 
labor for a livelihood have been fully utilized. 
(See also section on Recruitment and Place- 
ment.) 


UNFORTUNATE RESULTs FOR YOUTH AND FOR 
Propuction Must Bre Avorwep 


Farm employment for suitable age groups. 
if well planned and supervised, can be made 
beneficial to the young people as well as pro- 
ductive for farmers and growers. Urban youth 
can come to know something of rural life. The 
interests of production as well as of the youth 
can be served through the development of good 
morale, good health, and good work habits in 
the young workers. Uncontrolled, however, 
employment of young people may break down 
opportunities for fair wages and full employ- 
ment for adult workers. Badly managed, their 
employment experience may harm the health 
and stamina of young people, curtail their 
educational opportunities, and lead them to feel 
that advantage has been taken of their patriot- 
ism. Such unfortunate results would damage 
the prestige of farm work for young people 
and reduce the number of boys and girls in- 
terested in undertaking emergency farm em- 
ployment in the future. 


SraTe AND LocaL OrGanizaTION Is EssentiaAL 
Wuere Youne Workers Are NEEDED 


In order to insure that farm work contrib- 
utes both to production and to the well-being 
of the young persons, plans for the recruitment 
and employment of young people in wartime 
agriculture should be the responsibility of com- 
mittees of representatives of State and local 
bodies, both public and private, working in 
close cooperation with the United States Em- 
ployment Service. This planning should con- 
cern recruitment, working conditions, and 
supervision, and should be done on both a State 
and a county or local basis. Where there are 
several areas within a State in which groups of 
young workers may be needed, a State com- 
mittee is particularly desirable to coordinate 
the work of the county or local organizations, 
to assure adoption of suitable standards 
throughout the State, and to serve as a clearing 
house for problems as they arise. Partici- 
pating in the work of State and local com- 
mittees should be representatives of public 
agencies concerned with labor, education, agri- 
culture, health, and child welfare; representa- 
tives of farm, labor, teacher, community- 
planning and youth-serving organizations; and 
representatives of parent-teacher and church 
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groups. National or racial groups should also 
be represented on these committees, where such 
groups are affected by the recruitment 
program. 

Executive authority for carrying out plans 
for safeguarding the employment and living 
conditions of the young workers should be 
delegated to agencies or persons accepting defi- 
nite responsibilities for their well-being. Such 
persons or agencies should have the assistance 
of qualified staff. The services of appropriate 
Federal and State agencies should be made 
available for assistance in developing plans and 
standards and in carrying out the programs. 


PRINCIPLES AND STANDARDS Must Be Opservep 
IN INTERESTS OF BotH YoutH Anp Propvwc- 
TION 


Recruitment and Placement. 


Recruitment of young people should be for 
the purpose of supplying definite and known 
needs for agricultural labor that cannot be met 
through the usual sources of labor. Actual 
recruitment of youth in advance of the deter- 
mination of need for their services (as dis- 
tinguished from preliminary registration) 
should be discouraged as injurious to morale. 
It should not be undertaken to serve areas that 
have an abundance of unused adult labor or 
areas in which low wages and poor working 
conditions discourage adult employment. For 
orderly handling, all recruitment and _place- 
ment of young workers in agriculture should 
be done through or in cooperation with the 
United States Employment Service. 

All emergency recruitment and placement 
should be in full compliance with State and 
Federal child-labor laws and State compul- 
sory school-attendance laws, as well as with 
the statement, Policies on Recruitment of 
Young Workers for Wartime Agriculture,’ pre- 
pared by the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor and approved by 
the United States Office of Education, the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and 
the United States Employment Service. 

No child under 14 years of age should be 
recruited for hired farm labor. Boys and girls 
of 14 and 15 years of age should be employed 
only during vacation periods or outside school 
hours; children of these ages should not be 
called upon for farm work during periods 
which would require modification of their 
school programs unless 16- or 17-year-old mi- 
nors or older persons are not available. Boys 


and girls 16 years of age and over who are in 


1Copies are available in leaflet form as a reprint from 
The Child, March 1942, 


school should not be recruited for work dur- 
ing school terms so long as older workers are 
available. 

Young people should not be placed in work 
projects that require them to live in camps or 
on farms away from their families unless they 
are 16 years of age or older. 

In the farm placement of young persons 16 
to 18 years of age who will live away from 
their families, whether in farm homes or in 
camps for young workers (and if possible also 
for youth of these ages not living, away from 
home), the following should be required: 

Written consent of parent; 

Documentary evidence of age that, where possible, 
meets the standards prescribed for employment 
or age certificates in the State in which the 
young worker is placed; 

A physical examination indicating that the young 
person is physically fit for farm work and free 
from communicable disease (see section on 
Health and Sanitation) ; and 

Appropriate immunizations (see section on Health 
and Sanitation). 

In cases where these young persons are to 
live in the home of the employer, placement 
should be made only where the farmer guar- 
antees adequate living arrangements, good 
meals, and suitable working conditions includ- 
ing necessary instruction in safe and efficient 
methods of work. (See sections on Supervi- 
sion and Prevention of Accidents.) 


Preparation for Work. 

The young workers’ chance for success in 
work on farms will be greatly improved if they 
receive advance information on what to expect 
in their farm experience. Such preparation 
for work should deal with the nature of the 
crops to be worked on, the conditions of work 
to be expected, and protection against hazards 
of the work, as well as with the new living 
arrangements for those who are to leave home. 
For urban youth going into general farm work, 
instruction should be given in the funda- 
mentals of the varied tasks they will be ex- 
pected to perform. 


Supervision. 


Supervision over the young workers in their 
work and living arrangements is the key to 
the success or failure of the work experience. 

Supervision in regard to work activities will 
vary with the age, numbers, and experience of 
the workers and with the kinds of tasks to be 
performed. Where groups of young workers 
are involved, it will often be found helpful to 
have group supervisors who will attend to 
practical arrangements regarding transporta- 
tion, working conditions, safety, rest periods, 
and meals, and help to maintain the interest, 
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morale, and discipline of the workers. The 
number of young people at work as a group 
for which one supervisor would be expected to 
be responsible should be not larger than 25. 

The nature of supervision with respect to 
living arrangements and social activities for 
those away from home will differ according 
to whether the young persons are to live on 
individual farms or in a camp or under some 
other group-living arrangement. In either 
case careful selection of workers and proper 
supervision is essential, if the experience is to 
be beneficial to the young persons and satisfac- 
tory to their employers. 

The young workers placed in individual 
farm homes are on their own and should have 
the chance to develop self-reliance, to gain 
understanding of farm life, and to live in a 
home atmosphere. In these cases supervision 
should be directed primarily toward the satis- 
factory adjustment of the workers in the 
family and to farm life—a responsibility pri- 
marily of the farmer and his family, but one 
in which the assistance and guidance of quali- 
fiel persons from a community organization 
can be of great value. Provision ‘should be 
made for fr equent contact of the young workers 
with persons of their own age and for partici- 
pation in community life. 

Young workers living in a well-run camp 
have the advantage of companionship with 
persons of their own age and the broader and 
more varied recreational and educational op- 
portunities afforded by group life. In all 
camps for young workers there should be a 
qualified director in charge who, if he is also 
to be responsible for work supervision, should 
be a person experienced in the technical 
requirements of agricultural work. There 
should be prefer: ably not more than 25 persons 
to one supervisor in the living quarters. In 
large camps additional staff with experience in 
conducting recreational and educational ac- 
tivities will be required to give the necessary 
leadership. Teachers, especially those familiar 
with the methods of progressive education and 
with vocational agriculture, and staff members 
from organized camps and leisure-time agen- 
cies are a major resource for the type of 
leadership needed. 

The planning and the fixing of responsibility 
for supervision of work and living conditions 
are the most important functions of the State 
and the local committees described in the sec- 
tion on State and local organization. Without 
acceptance of these 1 esponsibilities by the vari- 
ous interests involved and without a clear fix- 
ing of responsibility on appropriate agencies 
or individuals for the execution of the program 


adopted, adequate supervision over the young 
workers cannot be expected. 


Health and Sanitation. 


In the interests both of the workers’ well- 
being and of production, it is important that 
health be safeguarded in every possible way. 

It is recommended that before his employ- 
ment, a medical history of the young person be 
obtained and an adequate physical examination 
be made. This medical history and physical 
examination are especially important in the 
case of the young person sent away from home 
to live on an individual farm or in a camp, 
because under such situations certain respon- 
sibilities for safeguarding his health are as- 
sumed by those who house or employ him. 

The desirable items to include in the medical 
history are as a minimum: Previous inocu- 
lations, operations, allergy, tuberculosis, and 
heart disease. The physical examination 
should serve to detect any existing physical 
defects, should determine the presence of acute 
infection, and should afford an appraisal of 
health. It should include as a minimum the 
young worker’s weight and temperature, an 
examination of hair, skin, ears, throat, and 
heart, and the noting of the presence of hernia. 
At the conclusion of the examination the phy- 
sician should estimate the young person’s nu- 
tritional status and should make a written 
statement indicating his freedom from com- 
municable diseases and indicating his physical 
ability to engage in the general type of farm 
work in which he is expected to be placed. It 
would be desirable to give the worker going to 
camp a further physic cal check- up at the time 
of admission if 2 weeks has elapsed since the 
physical examination. 

Immunizations as recommended by State 
boards of health should be given, preferably at 
time of registration for work. These include 
vaccination against smallpox, even if there has 
been a previous vaccination, typhoid immuni- 
zation, and such other immunizations as the 
State board of health may advise. In addi- 
tion, it is strongly recommended that young 
persons entering farm work be given active 
Immunization against tetanus. 

Prior to the development of a program for 
placing young persons in camps, there should 
be a review by the State or local committee 
to determine whether medical supervision and 
care are available to the camp. ‘Transportation 
should be available at all times for use in case 
of accident or illness. The selection of a camp 
site should be made only after consultation 
with the State board of health or local health 
officer. All camps should provide adequate liv- 
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ing accommodations and comply fully with 
State, county, and local laws and regulations 
regarding water supply and milk supply, as 
well as sewage disposal and other sanitary con- 
ditions. Young persons should be placed only 
in camps which have the approval of the State. 
county, or other local health department.® 

In camps the dietary standards set up in the 
Yardstick of Good Nutrition * should be fol- 
lowed and assistance in planning meals should 
be obtained from home-demonstration agents, 
health-department nutritionists, and home- 
economics teachers. If feasible, a dietitian 
should be employed on the staff. 

There is a danger of transmission of certain 
infectious diseases including streptococcal in- 
fections, tuberculosis. and undulant fever 
through the use of raw milk. Both pasteuri- 
zation and boiling - milk are satisfactory pre- 
ventive measures. Camps should, if possible, 
make arrangements to obtain a supply of pas- 
teurized milk. 

Suitable toilet and washing facilities should 
be available on the farm where the boys or 
girls work. Water from approved sources, 
kept in covered containers, should be readily 
accessible in the fields and individual cups 
should be used. 

No placement should be made in a household 
in which a person with communicable disease 
is known to live. 


Prevention of Accidents. 


Farm work is subject to serious accident 
hazards. This fact requires special considera- 
tion in the case of young inexperienced persons, 
who are unlikely to recognize the dangers, and 
who tend to be venturesome and take needless 
risks. Damage to equipment, furthermore, is 
likely to result when tractors or farm machin- 
ery are handled by inexperienced workers. 

Instruction concerning the hazards connected 
with every-day farm tasks and the ways of 
avoiding accidents should always be made a 
part of the training program and of supervi- 
sion on the job. This should include special 


°Standards of the U. 8S. Public Health Service and State 
public health departments for camps and for home toilets 
should be consulted. In setting up camps, the health, safety, 
and sanitation standards for organized camps outlined in the 
American Camping Association's publication entitled “Marks 
ot Good Camping,” pp. 60-80, as well as the sections on 
supervision, program, and administration, will also be helpful. 

>In addition, where other departments participate in sani- 
tary control of water supply and sewage disposal facilities, 
they should be consulted. 

*The so-called Yardstick of Good Nutrition, incorporating 
recommended daily allowances for specific nutrients, is con- 
tained in Recommended Dietary Allowances, published by the 
Committee on Food and Nutrition, National Research Council, 
and available from the Nutrition Division, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Market Lists for Moderate-Cost and Liberal Meals, available 
from the Bureau of Home Economics, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., suggests kinds and quantities 
of food for a week for boys and girls of different ages. 


emphasis on the proper use of tools and im- 
plements. Work involving the handling of 
animals, tractors, machinery, vehicles, and dan- 
gerous tools and implements should be assigned 
only to persons who have been given thorough 
training in their handling or use and who have 
sufficient maturity for performing such tasks. 

First-aid equipment should be provided in the 
camps where the young persons live, and some 
means should be provided for rendering first 
aid at the work place. 

Responsibility for payment of medical ex- 
penses incurred in case of injury on the job 
should be accepted by the employer; where 
practicable the employment of the young work- 
ers should be covered by workmen's compensa- 
tion; otherwise some other form of insurance 
is advisable. 


Transportation ; 


Safe means of transportation should be pro- 
vided when it is necessary to transport young 
people to and from work. Buses and auto- 
mobiles, rather than trucks, should be used if 
possible. If trucks are used for transportation, 
they should be provided with safe seating ar- 
rangements and with proper safety equipment. 
Overcrowding should be avoided.” Any motor 
vehicle used for tr ansporting young workers 
should be in a safe mechanical condition, driven 
by a responsible, licensed adult, maintained in 
full compliance with State laws and regula- 
tions, and covered by liability insurance. 


Wages. 


The employment of young workers should not 
be a means of obtaining cheap labor or of 
retarding increases in agricultural wage rates. 
Young workers should be paid wages not less 
than the prevailing piece rates in the area or not 
less than the time rates paid to older workers 
for comparable work. Wages should be paid 
promptly in cash and in no case later than the 
close of the period of work for a particular 
farmer. 


Hlours. 


Hours of work and the nature of the task to 
be performed should be adapted to the age. 
strength, and experience of the workers. For 
those unaccustomed to active outdoor labor a 
breaking-in period in advance of the peak de- 
mand in a crop should be provided. Actual 
hours of work for persons under 18 years of 
age should not exceed 8 hours a day. and for 
children 14 and 15 years of age, it is desirable 
that the hours of work not exceed 6 per day. 
The work week should not exceed 6 days, except 
for necessary morning and evening chores on 
the seventh day for young persons doing the 
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work of a general farm hand. There should 
be a noon meal period of at least an hour. 

To prevent undue fatigue, rest periods should 
be given at intervals in both morning and after- 
noon. 

Young workers between 14 and 18 years of 
age should not work at such distances from 
their home or living quarters that their absence 
for work would exceed 10 hours a day, includ- 
ing the lunch period. 

Community Relationships and Leisure-Time 
Activities. 


Recreation, social life, and relations with 
churches and other institutions in the rural 


community are essential to a satisfactory and 
productive away-from-home employment ex- 
perience for young people. Responsibility for 
seeing that such opportunities are provided 
should be shared by the State and local com- 
mittees for young workers in wartime argicul- 
ture and the farmers or camp directors under 
whose supervision they are living. 
Child-Labor and School-Attendance 
Laws. 

Nothing in this statement is to be understood 

to advocate or suggest any violation or modi- 


fication of existing child-labor and school-at- 
tendance laws. 


First Contested Case Under Child-Labor Provisions of Fair 
Labor Standards Act 


A recent decision against the operators of 
a North Carolina slaughterhouse on June 12, 
1942, brought to a successful close the first case 
in which legal action taken under the child- 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1988 has been contested. The decision, 
rendered by United States District Judge Isaac 
M. Meekins, enjoins David Roberson et al, doing 
business as Roberson’s Slaughterhouse at Wil- 
liamston, N. C., against shipping or delivering 
any goods for shipment in interstate commerce 
if removed within 30 days of the employment of 
children under 16 years of age. 

Roberson, who had been convicted previously 
(July 28, 1941) in the Recorders Court of 
Martin County, N. C., of violating the State 
child-labor law by employing children in his 
slaughterhouse, was found to have reemployed 
one of the same minors contrary to the Federal 
law. He contended that the children involved 
in this case did not work on goods that were 
shipped in interstate commerce; that none of 
his business was of an interstate character; and 
that he did not actually hire the children to 
work, although he permitted them to work. 


BOOK 


VIOLATIONS OF FREE SPEECH AND RIGHTS OF LABOR. 
Report of the Committee on Education and Labor 
pursuant to S. Res. 266 (74th Cong.), printed as Sen- 
ate Report No. 1150, part 3 (Washington, 1942, 405 
pp.). This is a segment of the committee's California 
report, which is being issued in 10 parts. 

One of the committee’s recommendations is that ex- 
isting laws regulating child labor be amended. “The 
hiring or use of children in agriculture except on a 
farm owned or operated by the parent or guardian 
should be completely prohibited. Such a measure is 


The children were employed in peeling and 
packing Frankfurter sausages, which, it was 
claimed, were sold only within the State of 
North Carolina. The evidence indicated, how- 
ever, that hides, bones, and tallow produced in 
the slaughterhouse were sold at the slaughter- 
house and were reshipped by purchasers to 
points outside the State. “It is clear,” stated 
Judge Meekins in rendering his decision, “that 
if he is doing business in interstate commerce, 
he is not entitled to work children under 16 
years of age.” 

Roberson’s counsel contended that the chil- 
dren were working for their mothers, who were 
employed at the slaughterhouse under a contract 
arrangement. But the mothers testified that 
they had never received pay for the work the 
children did, and that the children were paid 
directly for their work. 

This decision confirms the position taken by 
the Children’s Bureau since the effective date 
of the act that section 12 (a) applies to any 
producer of goods if children are employed con- 
trary to the minimum-age standards of the act 
in any capacity. 


NOTES 


necessary to protect the children who, under color of 
the exemption permitting employment not in conflict 
with local educational routines, have been used in large 
numbers as hired hands in California agriculture.” 


RECREATION AND HOUSING FOR WOMEN WAR WORKERS. 
(Women's Bureau Bulletin No. 190, Washington, 
1942. 40 pp.) This handbook, prepared by Mary V. 
Robinson, stresses particularly the importance of 
adequate housing and wholesome recreation for wo- 
men and girls, many of whom are at work away 
from home and family for the first time. 
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SAFEGUARDING THE HEALTH OF MOTHERS 
AND CHILDREN 








Plans for Hospital Nurseries for Newborn Infants’ 


By Erne: C. Dunnam, M. D., anp Oxtvia Fountain Tesone, AND Sitver L. Trsonr, Architects, 
Washington, D. C. : 


Careful planning for hospital care of new- 
born infants, especially premature ones, is an 
outstanding need at the present time. Expe- 
rience has shown not only that adequate and 
qualified medical and nursing care is essential, 
but that a favorable environment must be pro- 
vided, which includes -optimum atmospheric 
conditions, suitable facilities, and sufficient 
space. 

A method is presented here for determining, 
in small, medium, and large hospitals, the 
number of rooms needed to care for newborn 
full-term and premature infants, and for de- 
termining the size that these rooms should be to 
meet established standards. 

The first step is to determine the size of the 
service; that is, to estimate the number of cribs 
or bassinets needed for full-term and for pre- 
mature infants (table 1). 


TABLE 1.—Bassinets needed for premature and full- 
term infants in hospitals of various sizes 











| 
| Premature infants Full-term infants 





Total number of live-born 
infants per year 


: Number | | Number 
Number | “of bas- | Number | “oF bas. 
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‘ | needed?| ° } needed 2 


ee en ee ee 
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! The figures in this column are based on the expectancy that 6 percent 
of the total number of live births per year to white patients—ward and 
private—will be premature. 

? The number of bassinets needed in a hospital can be approximated by 
dividing by 9 the number of premature infants and dividing by 27 the 
number of full-term infants. 

3’ This number of bassinets has been fixed as a minimum for even the 
smallest hospital. 


The number of infants born prematurely 
varies with several factors, among them race 
and economic status. Data from a number of 





1From the Children’s Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor. This paper is part of a report read at the Second 
American Congress on Obstetrics and Gynecology (Section on 
Hospital Administration), St. Louis, Mo., April 9, 1942. 


sources indicate that if a birth weight of less 
than 2,500 grams is taken as a criterion of pre- 
maturity, the proportion of premature infants 
will be as follows: If private patients only are 
admitted to the service, the premature births 
will amount to about 5 percent; if private and 
ward white patients, about 6 percent; if white 
and Negro ward patients in nearly equal pro- 
portions, about 11 percent; if all Negro, about 
13 percent. 

The hospital’s annual total number of live 
births, less the number expected to be prema- 
ture, equals the estimated number of full-term 
infants born in a year. This number, divided 
by 365, will give the average daily number of 
full-term infants to be provided for. This 
number, multiplied by 10 (the average number 
of days of hospital stay for a full-term infant), 
will give the minimum number of bassinets re- 
quired for full-term infants; that is, for 100 
percent average annual occupancy. One-third 
of this number should be added in order to 
provide enough bassinets to allow for 75 per- 
cent occupancy.? It has been found that if the 
total annual number of full-term births is di- 
vided by 27, the figure derived by the above 
calculations will be approximated. 

The estimated annual number of premature 
births, divided by 365, will give the average 
daily number of premature infants to be pro- 
vided for. This number, multiplied by 30 (the 
average number of days of hospital stay for a 
premature infant) will give the minimum num- 
ber of bassinets required for premature in- 
fants; that is, for 100 percent average annual 
occupancy. One-third of this number should 
be added in order to provide for 75 percent 
occupancy.’ It has been found that if the total 
annual number of premature births is divided 
by 9, the figure derived by the above calcula 
tions will be approximated. 

It is generally conceded that it would be 
ideal, from the point of view of preventing in- 


2In some hospitals it may be desirable to provide for 50 
to 75 percent average annual occupancy; appropriate calcu- 
lation will show how many additional beds are needed to meet 
a percentage of occupancy lower than 75. 
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fection, to care for each infant in a separate 
room, or in a completely enclosed cubicle, such 
as, for example, those used in The Cradle * or 
in the Presbyterian Hospital in Chicago If 
a nursery is used to house a group of infants 
the group should be relatively small, and in- 
dividualized aseptic technique of care should 
be used. This will reduce the traffic into the 
nursery, with the result that danger of cross 
infections will be less, and the infection, if it 
does occur, will be limited to the unit. 

A nursery for full-term infants should 
house not more than eight infants, and one for 
premature infants not more than four—the 
number of full-term and of premature infants 
that can be adequately cared for by one nurse. 
Therefore, the number of bassinets for full- 
term infants divided by 8 and the number of 
bassinets for premature infants divided by 4 
will give the number of nurseries needed for 
full-term and premature infants. 

It should be pointed out here that provision 
is not made in this plan for care of newborn 
and premature infants born outside the hos- 
pital and brought in for care. These infants 
require separate quarters in a part of tne hos- 
pital remote from the maternity department. 

In addition to the nurseries, accessory units 
will be needed, the number of which will vary 
with the size of the service. These units in- 
clude rooms for isolation or observation of 
infants, chart rooms, examining room, supply 
and utility rooms, a nurses’ locker room, a 
demonstration room, and a milk room. 

In a relatively small hospital—with less than 
500 live births per year—it may be unneces- 
sary, and perhaps undesirable, to have separate 
nurseries for full-term and premature infants, 
and either incubators or glass cubicles can be 
used in the nursery to separate the premature 
from the mature infants. It probably will not 
be practicable, although it would be desirable, 
to have separate nursing service for full-term 
and for premature infants. It will also be 
unnecessary to provide separate accessory 
rooms, with the exception of separate isolation 
units, 

In hospitals with 500 births or more all the 
accessory units, with the exception of the milk 
room and the demonstration room, should be 
separate for full-term and for premature 
infants. 

The situation of the isolation units in rela- 
tion to the nurseries and maternity service is 
a problem that must be settled in each individ- 


* Erikson, Carl A., and Sauer, Louis W.: Control of Infee- 
tion Begins in The Cradle. Modern Hospital, Vol. 55, No. 4 
(October 1940), pp. 54-57. 

‘Bacon, Asa S.: Designed for Premature Infants. 
Hospital, Vol. 52, No. 1 (January 1939), pp. 61-62. 


Modern 


ual hospital, as the opinion of clinicians will 
vary somewhat. It is probably best theoreti- 
cally to have isolation cases cared for in a 
part of the hospital remote from the maternity 
service, but it will not always be practicable. 
The nurses caring for isolated infants should 
under no circumstances care for well infants. 
If separate locker rooms are provided for these 
nurses, this is an added protection against in- 
fection of the well infants. 

A chart room should be provided which, in 
small hospitals with less than 500 births per 
year, may be a single unit. In larger hospi- 
tals, with 500 or more births, there should be 
two chart rooms, one for premature infants 
and one for full-term infants. The chart 
room should be so situated that it may be used 
as an anteroom to the nursery, and it need not 
be an outside room. The partition between 
the chart room and the nursery should be of 
glass, so that a view of the nursery is possible 
from the nurse’s desk in the chart room. 
There should be desk space not only for the 
nurse or nurses on duty but also for the 
supervisor, 

The same principle applies to the supply and 
utility room, that is, a single unit for small 
hospitals, separate units for larger ones. The 
room should be so constructed that there is 
storage space for blankets and linen, a table, 
a can for waste, and table space for an electric 
plate and an instrument sterilizer. 

It is important in planning nurseries for full- 
term infants, especially for those attended by 
private physicians, to have a small examining 
room connected with the nursery only by a 
sliding glass window or a Dutch door. A table 
or shelf placed at the window-sill level makes it 
possible for the various doctors attending these 
babies to examine them without entering the 
nursery, a practice that has obvious advantages. 
The examining room should be equipped also 
with a lavatory, a disposal can, and hooks for 
gowns. ; 

It is desirable to have a demonstration room. 
in which the mothers of full-term and of pre- 
mature infants may be instructed in the care of 
their infants before being discharged from the 
hospital. In large hospitals there should be 
more than one demonstration room. One of 
these rooms can then be used when necessary 
for ritual circumcisions; and one of the isola- 
tion units, for observation of cireumcized in- 
fants in the recovery period. 

The milk room (formula room) should pref- 
erably be situated in a part of the hospital 
separate from the maternity unit. It should be 
separate from the diet kitchen also. The milk 
room should be composed of two parts, sepa- 
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rated by a Dutch door, one part for the recep- 
tion and washing of contaminated glassware 
and utensils; the other for sterilization of 
glassware, preparation of milk mixtures, filling 
of bottles, cooling, and refrigerating them (fig. 
6). Weymuller® has described a similar milk- 
room arrangement which is used at Long Island 
College Hospital. 

A locker room separate from the general 
locker room for nurses should be provided for 
nurses caring for newborn infants. In larger 
hospitals in which the size of the nursing staff 
warrants it, separate locker rooms should be 
provided for the nurses caring for full-term and 
for premature infants. Segregation of these 
nurses is facilitated by placing a locker room 
for them in or near the maternity unit. 

It is assumed that there will be provided else- 
where in the hospital a central laboratory, an 
X-ray department, a sterilizing unit, and a 
doctors’ coatroom. 

The next step is to determine the size of the 
different rooms (table 2). 


TaBLE 2.—Square feet of space required for nurseries 
and accessory rooms in a small, a medium-sized, and 
a large hospital. 


Square feet of space required for 
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Small (100 live births per 
year): 
For both premature 
and full-term in- 
fants 268 67 45 67 34 89 89 
Medium-sized (1,000 live 
hirths per year): 
For premature in- 


fants 268 89 45 67 
For full-term in- 
fants 1, 340 223 134 268 170 


For both premature 
and full-term in- 


fants | 179 201 
Large (2,000 live births 
per year): 
For premature in- | 
fants | 536 179 90} 134 |- } . ae 
For full-term infants_|2, 412 402 201 402 306 |_- 
For both premature 
ind full-term in- 
fants : ee a .| 268 335 


A nursery for eight full-term infants has been 
taken as one unit (fig. 1). If this unit is 20 
feet 4 inches by 13 feet 2 inches it will include 
approximately 268 square feet of floor space. 
This provides space for bassinets, lavatory, dis- 





Weymuller, Charles A.: Measures for Protection of New- 
born Infants Instituted at the Long Island College Hospital. 
The Child, Vol. 5, No. 9 (March 1941), pp. 215-222. 


posal cans, and table or shelf; and allows more 
than 2 feet of space between bassinets. 6 inches 
between any bassinet and any wall or partition. 
and 2 feet or more of aisle space. Each infant 
will then be provided with approximately 33 
square feet of floor space in the nursery. A 
service of the size that requires space for eight 
full-term infants requires space for two pre- 
mature infants (one-fourth of a space unit). 
(Fig. 2.) 

Standards require 200 to 400 cubic feet of 
space for each infant. A nursery having 268 
square feet of space, if the ceiling is 9 feet high, 
has 2,412 cubic feet, or 301 cubic feet per infant. 

The space requirement for isolation for full- 
term infants has been estimated on the basis of 
one isolated infant for each eight full-term in- 
fants. The minimum number of isolation beds 
is two, even in the smallest hospitals. The size 
of the isolation nursery is shown in figure 2. 
The beds should be separated by a partition. 

For premature infants, because of their well- 
known susceptibility to infection, twice as much 
isolation space is necessary as for full-term in- 
fants; that is, one bed for every four infants. 

The space requirements for the additional 
accessory rooms are also shown in table 2. 
These have been estimated on the basis of 
floor space required for furniture and persons 
using the rooms. A minimum ceiling height 
of 9 feet is assumed. Figures 3 to 7 show the 
minimum space required for the various rooms 
for the smaller hospital. Their relative size in 
relation to the nursery as a unit is indicated: 
for example, the chart room is equal to one-sixth 
of a unit (45 square feet). 

Furnishings for the accessory rooms will not 
be described here, but they have been taken in- 
to consideration in estimating the size of the 
rooms and are shown in the plans. 

All the rooms in which infants are housed 
should be completely air conditioned with 
forced ventilation. Under these conditions the 
cubic footage may be reduced slightly, provided 
the minimum space requirements are met. The 
air should be brought in from outside, filtered, 
warmed, and circulated; and there should be 
some device for cooling the nurseries in hot 
weather. Sterilization of air with ultraviolet 
light has been shown by studies to be an im- 
portant factor in preventing infection.’ 

In the absence of air conditioning the tem- 
perature of the nurseries should be automati- 
cally controlled. 


® MacEachern, Malcolm T.: 
in Hospitals, p. 23. 
1940 

7™McKhann, C. F.: Transactions Chicago Pediatrie Society. 
American Journal of Diseases of Children, Vol. 62, No. 3 


(September 1941), pp. 677-679. 


Manual on Obstetric Practice 
American Hospital Association, Chicago, 
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SUPPLY AND UTILITY ROOM — 14 OF 1 UNIT 
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In addition to planning for adequate space 
and equipment and for optimum atmospheric 
conditions, careful consideration must be given 
to the finishing of walls and floors so as to make 
cleaning easy and safe; to the number and 
spacing of windows, so as to afford adequate 
daylight ; to provision of other needed lights; 
to height and material of partitions between 
bassinets; and to number and types of lavora- 
tories, and other plumbing fixtures; to disposal 
of soiled diapers and other clothing and bed 
rst and to provision for properly laundering 
them. 
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The final plan and working drawings for 
nurseries for newborn infants and for accessory 
rooms and services should be prepared by an 
architect upon whose technical knowledge com- 
plete reliance may be put. Consultation be- 
tween the architect and the medical, nursing. 
and administrative staffs of the hospital before 
plans are drawn will obviously be conducive to 
meeting clinical and administrative needs. The 
results will contribute without doubt to main- 
taining in this difficult time of war the down- 
ward trend of neonatal mortality in the United 
States. 
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BOOK 


ViraMIn K, by Hugh R. Butt, M. D., and Albert M. 
Snell, M. D. W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia, 
1941. 172 pp. $3.50. 


The monograph by Butt and Snell critically reviews 
medical reports on vitamin K and orients the reader 
in regard to the subject historically, chemically, and 
clinically. There are 350 references. 

Chapter 1 gives general information in regard to 
the antihemorrhagie vitamin (vitamin K); chapter 2 
is concerned with a discussion of the method of co- 
agulation of the blood; chapter 3 discusses products 
which have vitamin K activity, both natural and syn- 
thetic; chapters 4 and 5 deal with pathologic condi- 
tions accompanied by a tendency to bleed; chapter 6 
is devoted to the subject of the hemorrhagic diathesis 
of the newborn infant; and the final chapter, chapter 
7, discusses hemorrhagic diathesis not related to pro- 
thrombin deficiency. 

The relation of vitamin K to the clotting of blood 
was discovered in the course of experiments by Dam 
and Schénheyder extending from 1929 to 1935. Four 
years later the vitamin was isolated and synthesized. 
Since that time a number of forms of the vitamin 
have become available for clinical use. 

Of special importance from the public-health aspect 
is the evaluation of this vitamin in the prevention of 
“the hemorrhagic diathesis of the newborn infant.” 

In the summary of chapter 5 the authors state, 
“General experience in the treatment of hemorrhagic 
diathesis of the newborn infant with vitamin K has 
not been so extensive as experience in treatment of 
the abnormal bleeding of patients that have jaundice, 
but reports available suggest that a decreased amount 
of prothrombin in the circulating blood is in some man- 
ner intimately associated with the abnormal bleeding 
of the newborn infant which is sometimes observed .. . 
The data available suggest that the prophylactic ad- 
ministration of vitamin K to mothers before or during 
labor will be of great value. The administration of 
synthetic products having vitamin K activity to new- 
born infants probably will supplant the intramuscular 
administration of blood as a means of prevention of 
hemorrhagic diathesis of the newborn infant.” 

At the end of this chapter the authors suggest that 
“for the pregnant mother vitamin K could be adminis- 
tered as 2-methyl-1, 4-naphthoquinone, 2 milligrams 
daily for 1 week prior to delivery, and that if neces- 
sity demanded, the form of this compound prepared 
for intravenous use could be administered in the same 
dosage at the time of labor. This prophylactic treat- 
ment in most instances results in the birth of an infant 
who has a normal value for prothrombin in the cir- 
culating blood. For the infant we suggest that 3.2 
milligrams of 2-methyl-1, 4-napthohydroquinone - 8 - 
sodium sulfonate or other water-soluble compounds be 
given intramuscularly immediately after birth. This, 
in almost all instances, will prevent the occurrence 
of hemorrhagic diathesis resulting from a deficiency 
of prothrombin. Treatment with these dosages has 
not resulted in toxic manifestations in either mother 
or infant.” 


‘ARDIAC CLASSES AND THE CARE OF CARDIAC CHILDREN.— 
Report of a Subcommittee of the Committee for the 
Care and Education of Physically Handicapped Chil- 
dren in the Public Schools of the City of New York, 
Board of Education, New York. 1941. 99 pp. 

In 1917 the Association for the Prevention and Re 

lief of Heart Disease in New York City developed a 

research project to study the value of special cardiac 


NOTES 


classes for a certain number of “cardiac children,” 
Four cardiac classes were set up during 1917 to pro- 
vide the experimental material for the study. ‘The 
investigation was interrupted by the declaration of War 
by the United States in 1917, but the original “cardiac 
classes” continued and others were established. 

Although medical committees in 1923, 1926, and 1934 
were unanimous in advocating the abolishment of the 
existing cardiac classes, the New York public-school 
system continued to increase the number of such 
classes, until in 1939 the estimated number of classes 
was 84 with a total attendance of 2,251 children. 

The present report is made by a subcommittee of the 
committee for the study of the care and education of 
physically handicapped children in the public schools 
of the city of New York, appointed by the board of 
education in 1936. The committee has made certain 


broad criticisms of the existing system of segregated 


cardiac classes in Ne wYork City. 

The committee believes, for example, that only a} 
small percentage of the children with cardiac diseases 
are receiving special attention in the schools; that 
policies for these children have not been consistent; 
that the department of health has had no authority 
over the conduct of special classes; that there has been 
a lack of interchange of information by the schools 
and private physicians, hospitals, clinics, convalescent | 
homes, and social agencies concerned with the care of | 
cardiac children. From the medical point of view the 
commitee found that assignments of cardiac children to 
special classes have not been based upon adequate diag- | 
nostic criteria, medical and nursing supervisiyn for} 
cardiac children has been inadequate, too little empha- | 
sis has been placed on rheumatic fever and too much| 
on heart disease. 

From the educational point of view, the committee} 
found that the percentage of children segregated in| 
cardiac classes who were overage for their grade was} 
very high in comparison with pupils in regular classes: | 
that the predominant type of learning activity was} 
individual seat work; that there was less emphasis 
here than in regular school classes on the interpretive, | 
appreciative, and integrative phases of school subjects.! 

The committee recommends that adequate diagnosis 
and medical and nursing supervision should be furnished | 
by the department of health, that measures be taken 
to reduce the spread of upper respiratory infections 
among cardiac children, that there be extension of edu- 
cational programs for children who are at home or in 
hospitals or convalescent homes, and that a complete 
register be kept of all children with rheumatic fever, 
chorea, or rheumatic heart disease. 

B. H. 





PostURE IN Nurstne, by Jessie L. Stevenson. Pub-[ 
lished and distributed by Joint Orthopedic Nursing} 
Advisory Service of National Organization for Public} 
Health Nursing and National League of Nursing! 
Fducation, 1790 Broadway, New York, 1942. 63 pp. 
This handbook is one of a series planned by the} 
author in relation to orthopedic nursing and deals} 
With posture and body mechanics and their applica-} 
tion to nursing. j 


DIRECTORY OF HOSPITALS AND CONVALESCENT INSTITU- 
TIONS ENGAGED IN WorK FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN IN 
THE UNITED StTAtes oF AMERICA. National Society 
for Crippled Children of the United States of 
America, Elyria, Ohio, 1942. 115 pp. $1. This di- 
rectory, first published in 1938, has been completely 
revised and expanded. 
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Brazil 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


A decree-law (No. 4073) of January 30, 1942, 
provides for the organization in Brazil of a 
national system of industrial training for 
youths and adults employed in industry. handi- 
crafts, transportation, communications, and 
fisheries, 

Under the law industrial courses of 4 years’ 
duration will be established to give complete 
training in a given occupation to young per- 
sons. Applicants must be not less than 12 
vears of age and not more than 17 years of age. 

A certificate of primary education and a cer- 
tificate of ability to do the physical and mental 
work of the course are required. The schools 
will be maintained by the Government under 
the supervision of the Federal Ministry of Edu- 
cation. The instruction is to be free, at least 
for the students from low-income families. A 
system of vocational guidance is to be main- 
tained in connection with the school. 

The law also provides for advanced courses 
for those who have finished the industrial 
course, courses for artisans, and courses open to 
apprentices of industrial establishments. These 
courses will last from 2 to 3 years. There will 
also be 1-vear courses for the training of in- 
structors. 


Legislacao do Trabatho, Sado Paulo, February 1942. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S 
BureEAU 


A special decree-law (No. 3775) of October 
30, 1941, supplementing that of 1940 for the 
establishment of the National Children’s Bu- 
reau of Brazil, provides that the Bureau is to 
consist of the following parts: Division of 
Child Welfare: Division of Federal Coopera- 
tion: National Institute of Puericulture and 
Administrative Division, with a director for 
each of the three divisions. Provision is made 
for the calling of a national conference on child 
welfare at regular intervals by the President 
of the Republic with the participation of rep- 
resentatives of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments. for the coordination of child-welfare 
activities throughout the country, for the prep- 
aration of plans, and for the study of programs 


to be carried out by the Federal, State, and 
municipal Governments. 


Diario Oficiai, Rio de Janeiro, November 1, 1941. 
Section 1, p. 2088. 


Panama 
SCHOOL FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


A special school for children whose mental 
or physical handicaps prevent their education 
with normal children is to be established in 
Panama under a Presidential decree promul- 
gated on May 15 through the Ministry of 
Education. 


COMMITTEE FOR CHILD STUDY 


The decree also provides for the formation 
of a Committee for Child Study, which will 
function under the Technical Department of 
the Ministry of Education. The committee is 
to be composed of “an educator with a univer- 
sity degree in psychiatry, a psychiatrist, an 
educator with experience in the teaching of 
mentally deficient children, and a_ social 
worker.” It is to determine the number of 
mentally and physically handicapped children 
in Panama and to develop special courses of 
study for the school for handicapped childre:, 
which will best assure the assimilation of these 
children in the cultural and economic life of 
the Nation. 


La Estrella de Panama, May 16, 1942; also cor- 
respondence with the Secretary of State. 





EVENTS OF CURRENT 
INTEREST 











Joint Committee On Evacuation 


The Joint Committee on Evacuation, of 
which Dean Landis is chairman, now has head- 
quarters at the Office of Civilian Defense. Dr. 
Martha M. Eliot has been appointed secretary 
of the committee, representing the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, and will 
give part time to the work of the committee. 

Bulletin No. 1, The Civilian Evacuation Pro- 
gram—Policies and Principles, and Bulletin 
No. 2, The Civilian Evacuation Program— 
Planning for Evacuation and Reception Care. 
have been issued and are being distributed by 
the regional evacuation officers and regional di- 
rectors of the Office of Civilian Defense through 
State and local defense councils and State and 
local evacuation authorities. Their use is re- 
stricted to administrative purposes. 
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Retirement of Miss Hanna 


Effective as of July 1, 1942, Agnes K. Hanna 
retired as Director of the Social Service Divi- 
sion of the Children’s Bureau, a position she 
had held since October 1, 1926. It is planned 
that Miss Hanna will be available for occa- 
sional special consultant service to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau relating to State legislation, a 
field in which she has given invaluable service 
through the years. Increasingly Miss Hanna’s 
advice has been sought by State groups inter- 
ested in improving the legislative foundation 
of the State for service to children. She has 
exercised an influence which will be lasting, 
particularly with reference to State responsi- 
bility for leadership in developing and making 
effective standards for the care and protection 
of dependent children, children born out of 
wedlock, and children placed for adoption. 

Because of the close relationship between the 
work of the Child Guidance Division, headed 
by Elsa Castendyck, and the Social Service Di- 
vision, the two divisions have now been merged 
into a single division under the title, “Social 
Service Division.” Miss Castendyck has been 
given the responsibility of director of the com- 
bined divisions. Miss Castendyck has been 
with the Children’s Bureau since June 26, 1936. 


Conference on Services for 


Handicapped 


At the suggestion of the American Physio- 
therapy Association, a conference of national 
organizations engaged in activities related to 
services for the handicapped is being called at 
the Roosevelt Hotel, New York, on August 15 
and 16, to consider problems related to the 
health, education, and welfare of handicapped 
persons and the needs for developing a com- 
prehensive program of services for their care, 
treatment, and training. 

Special attention is to be given to those who 
may become disabled while in the armed forces, 
those rejected by military draft boards because 
of a disability, civilians with disabilities result- 
ing from enemy action or from industrial ac- 
cidents, and handicapped civilians wuo may be 
rehabilitated and become employed in essential 
industries. 


A. D. A. Conference Cancelled 


The American Dental Association announces 
the postponement of its annual meeting, which 
was scheduled for August 24-28 in Boston. 


CONFERENCE CALENDAR 


Sept. 28-Oct. 2 National 


. 12-16 


18-21 


19-23 


Nov. 15-21 


Recreation Associa- 
tion. War Recreation Con- 
eress, Cincinnati. Informa- 
tion: T. E. Rivers, National 
Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


National Safety Council. Thir- 
ty-first National Safety Con- 
gress, Chicago. Permanent 
headquarters: 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


American Hospital Association, 
St. Louis. Permanent head- 
quarters: 18 East Division 
Street, Chicago. 


National League to Promote 
School Attendance, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Information 
from C. L. Mosher, 710 
Eighteenth Street, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 


National Probation Association, 
Asheville, N. C. Permanent 
headquarters: 1790 Broad- 
way, New York. 


American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. Seventy-first annual 
meeting, St. Louis. Perma- 
nent headquarters: 1790 
Broadway, New York. 


American Education Week. 
General theme: Education for 
Free Men. Sponsored by Na- 
tional Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW., 
Washington. 


Children’s Book Week. A Na- 
tion-wide cooperative pro- 
gram shared by educators, 
librarians, scout leaders, 
booksellers, and publishers. 
Poster and information from 
Book Week Headquarters, 
62 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1942 
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